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Rhodora 


Qci-y 


of one of these plants shows that the compression called for by the 
description hardly exists. When sections are examined, the com¬ 
pression is so slight that it hardly departs from the cylindrical. In 
all other respects, color, wiry habit, branching, etc., the plants are so 
closely resembling AJinfcldtia plicata that the writer feels quite safe 
in referring them to that species as a robust form, such as is not 
infrequently met with on the coasts of New England and such as is 
common on the coasts of the Pacific United States. The color is par¬ 


ticularly that characteristic of slightl)’ 


A h 7 ifeldtia plica fa 


It 


Ahnfeldt 


or even into separate species. Schmitz (Flora, 1893, pp. 393, 394) 
in fact, voices what is even more than a doubt as to whether the 
plant of the region of Cape Horn and also the plant of the Ochotsk 
Sea, are either of them identical with the plant of the North .Atlantic. 
Hut even the plant of the North .Atlantic Coasts varies considerably 
in coarseness, and there seems to be little other difference to sepa¬ 
rate them. The internal structure is the same and in this respect 
the types of Gy>iino^o>i}:,rus Torreyi agree perfectly with plants of 
North Atlantic Ahnfeldtia plicata. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


An Extension of Range of Eatonia puresckns. 


Eatonia 


puhcscens^ .Scribner di: Merrill, is common on some of the brackish 
meadows, which lie along the west shore of New Haven harbor, be¬ 
tween .New Haven and Savin Rock. It is a stout grass, with the 
lower sheaths and leaves, and also the back of the lijrule, softlv and 
densely pubescent. The spikelets are very like those of E. obfusata. 
It is generally in full bloom about the middle of June. I collected it 
herein 1903, and again in 1904, and usually found it in very wet sit¬ 
uations. which could only be reached with comfort at low tide, 
although it has been described as a plant of dry soil. It was abun¬ 
dant at most of the stations. Mr. Fernald informs me that there is a 
sheet of this grass in the Gray Herbarium collected by Dr. E. H. 
Eames on “dry roadside on salt meadows, Fairfield, Conn,, June 24. 
1902.” In the appendix to Britton's Manual, Pennsylvania is give 
as the northern limit of this essentially .southern species, but its occur¬ 
rence at New Haven and also at Fairfield, twenty miles west of New 
Haven on Long Island Sound, shows that its range extends at least 
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into 

tlie 

cut. 


Southern New England. 
(Irav IleiTarimn.— K. W. 


My specimens have been verified at 
Woodward. New Haven, Conneeti- 


Sargent’s Manual of the Trees ok North Amekica. 


A n V 


one who lias consulted Professor Sargent's Si/va of North America^ 
or who has had to make slielfroom for it, need not be told of the 
author’s large way of looking at things and of doing things. Over 
its countless folio images are s])read the details of‘‘the information 
concernimr the trees of North America which has been gathered 


at the .Arnold Arboretum, 


1 ^ 


that storehouse and heachiuarters of 


knowledge of the trees of the world. 


Realizing the coiujiarative inaccessibility of the fourteen folio vol¬ 
umes to students of our trees, Professor Sargent has recently put 
forth a manual ' in which, as his preface declares, he has tried to 
britm this information into convenient form. Students evervwhere 
must l.)e grateful for tliis attempt, but \’et their gratitude will not 
lie unmixed with disappointment and dismay. For the manual is 
as large as many dictionaries, — as big, at least, as a “Webster’s 
.Abridged,” and its price is — to say the least - - inconsiderately high. 
Compared in size and price with the Silva, the manual is, to be sure, 
Lilliputian, if we may use this term somewhat in a Brobdingnagian 
sense. 

In its rising eight hundred pages there is condensed an enormous 
amount of information, but at first sight, as compared with the Silva, 
the condensation seems to be due rather to a shrinkage of the pages 
and of the type than to any sacrifice of words. ()f these there is a 
plenty. Merely the diagnosis of the genus Crataegus, for instance, 
takes between live and six hundred words. Asa Grav in his manual 
did it in forty-seven, though we must admit that much additional in¬ 
formation in regard to this genus has been collected since Gray’s 
time. 

Some of the space needed for this over-conscientious completeness 
is gained by what to the ordinary student is a deplorable omission. 


' Manual of the Trees of North America (e.xclusive of Mexico), by Charles 
Sprague Sargent, with illustrations by Charles Edward Faxon. Boston and New 
^‘ork, Houghton, MifHin and Company, 1905, pp. 826. Price $6.00 net. 









